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and it was accompanied by every circumstance which could
kindle national prejudice against it. Wood was to make a large
profit: and besides all the usual blackmail levied by the officials
of the day, a bribe of no less than ^io;ooo was to be paid by
him to the King's mistress, the Duchess of Kendal. Neither the
Lord Lieutenant, nor the Irish Privy Council, nor the Irish
Parliament, was consulted on the subject; and an outburst of
popular indignation made inquiry necessary. While this was
being conducted with what was only a show of business, Swift
made himself the mouthpiece of the popular anger. In the
character of M. B. Drapier, a shopman of Dublin, he published
a letter to the Irish people, magnifying the scandal of the trans-
action, and picturing its probable results: and boldly calling on
them to resist a stretch of the prerogative in which the King's
name was only used by those who were as false to his service as
they were indifferent to the rights of Ireland. A second and a
third letter followed, making an even more vigorous claim for
Irish independence: and in 1724, he addressed 'To the Whole
People of Ireland* a fourth letter, which called on Ireland to
wrench her independence from the hands of a government rotten
with corruption. The fiction of a * depending kingdom' must
be cast aside. With Wood's patent must also disappear the
whole system of deception, and dishonesty, and callous indif-
ference to the wishes or the welfare of Ireland, of which the
Patent granted to Wood was only one trifling example. Wood
was almost forgotten in the fury of Swift's attack upon the
English Government and all that it represented.
The nation was now stirred to its depths, and what had at
first been an agitation of a small clique of English origin, was
swelled into a popular revolt against the whole theory of
Ireland's position upon which the Whig Government seemed
resolved to proceed. It shows the enormous power of Swift's
satire, that he, English himself by all but the accident of his
place of birth, hating Ireland and longing to quit her shores,
the adherent of a Church which was that of a trifling minority,
and speaking for a small (although influential) class, gathered
to his side the whole national instinct of the Irish mob, Catholic
as well as Protestant, and inspired in the English Government
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